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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Lead dropped ‘2c to 11'ec N.Y.; Canadian price dropped 42c Monday. Heavy Mexican barter. 


O 


@® Zinc down ‘2c in Canada; U.S. sales same as last week. Bolivian tin barter unsigned. 
@ Copper prices firm in U.S.; sales good. Copper pricing discussions likely in Europe. 


COPPER—domestic average 29.600c per lb delivered 


export f.o.b. Atlantic seaboard 28.265c 
export c.i.f. Continental ports 29.210c 

U.S. and foreign sales were up considerably from last 
week; U.S. sales were the highest since the second week 
of January. Both producer and smelter business was 
good. 

The International Wrought Non-ferrous Metal Council, 
at the meeting scheduled for Paris February 13, is ex- 
pected to discuss copper pricing policy. Some fabricators 
(and almost all producers) do not like pricing their cop- 
per on the London Metal Exchange. There have been 
attempts by at least one major producer now selling on 
the LME to sell on a more stable independent basis. Many 
fabricators, especially in the U.K. where its use has 
been most prevelant, believe the LME gives the con- 
sumer more control. They also feel it provides a basis 
for tying their product price to their copper buying price 
It can also be used as a hedging device though the great 
variation in the relation of the prompt to the three 
months price has inhibited its use in this connection. At 
times it has permitted consumers to resell copper bought 
on contract, at the price they paid for it. Sometimes they 
have accepted metal at the LME price and resold at the 
higher physical market spot price. These sales are strong- 
ly discouraged by producers and were few, if any, in 
1958. 

Most producers have disliked it as a pricing device be- 
cause it is actually a discount market. It is this partly 
because it accepts lower grades than electro and even 
fire refined. Some feel this could be rectified by provid- 
ing a separate electro contract on the LME. They also 
dislike it because it is not a metal market—most con- 
tracts are offset by opposite transactions with the trans- 
actor not interested in taking or delivering metal. This 
encourages the sharp day to day price changes and the 
extensive changes over longer periods. The producer 
prefers a market in which demand has an effect only 
through changes, or expected changes, in metal con- 
sumption. 


Correction: January domestic copper average was 28.636c 


f.o.b. refinery rather than 28.635c as printed here last 
week. 


TIN—102c a Ib, N.Y. 


Barter negotiations between the U.S. and Bolivia (5,000 
tons of tin) continue. Commitments have been made, 
but the agreement has not yet been signed by CCC 


LEAD-—I1 ‘2c per lb New York 


Lead sales this week were 4,472 tons. 

Replacement battery shipments in December 1958 were 
3,036,300: December 1957 was 2,015,000 and November 
1958 was 2,262,000. 


A leading custom smelter dropped lead ‘ec per lb to 
114ec New York effective February 11. Other sellers fol- 
lowed, On February 9 Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing dropped lead %c to llc Canadian funds. London 
prompt lead was under £70 by a small fraction Tuesday 
and Wednesday 

The new US. price reflects the failure of sales to meet 
intake—doubtless lead has continued to accumulate since 
the last figures were issued. Imported lead, in spite of 
the import quota, has been available at discounts 

A lead barter contract was signed Monday or Tuesday 
by CCC for over 10,000 tons of Mexican metal 

Quotas for lead manufactured products are sought by 
U.S. lead mining firms. In order to secure such quotas 
it is probably necessary that hearings be held by the 
U.S. Tariff Commission and the President accept a favor- 
able decision. This would take more than half a year 
Attempts are probably being made to circumvent this 
procedure. The impetus for this move comes from the 
view the effect of the quotas is being reduced by im- 
ported lead sheet and possibly other semi-manufactured 
forms. Though many firms say there has been no increase 
in imports of semis imports may be greater than they 
would otherwise have been. It has been implied that 
semi imports have hurt domestic lead production in two 
ways: 1) imports have displaced sales of semis that 
would have been made from domestic metal and 2) 
sales of imported semis have been melted and used in 
place of pig lead 

Statistics do not show the effect of 1); one would have 
to know how much semis would have been imported if 
there were no quota.on other forms. Many doubt there 
has been much effect. Few accept 2); they say the cost 
of converting pig to sheet and other products outside 
the U.S., plus the higher ocean freight and the higher 
import duty prohibit imports for remelting. Sheet and 
other semis would have to undersell U.S. pig. Assuming 
a 13c N.Y. pig price, and foreign sheet price in the U\S., 
one must deduct almost lec ocean freight, and 1.375c 
import duty, leaving about 10.7c in Europe for sheet 
With the recent and current 9c European lead price 
at most 1.7c is left for converting from pig to sheet (this 
includes internal transport since sheet mills are not 
near furnaces). It is doubtful imported semis are under 
the 13c price; they cannot get close to the present 114c 
N.Y. price. The lowest imported sheet price we have 
heard is 13c ex docks, duty paid 


ZINC—11 ‘2c per Ib East St. Louis 


Zine sales this week were unchanged from last week 
but well under the last two weeks of January. Consol- 
idated Mining and Smelting dropped zinc Yc to 11%ec 
in Canadian funds on February 9 








SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 
Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper («xx 
Molybdenite 


Offices 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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U.S. Slab Zinc 


CENTS PERLE 


SHIPMENTS 
TO INDUSTRY 
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——/ | 
SHIPMENTS 
TO GOVE RNMENT 


The above data, except price, are from the 
American Zinc Institute and are in thousands 
of short tons. They refer to slab zinc of all 
regularly operating United States primary 
and secondary smelters. Production from 
foreign ores is included. Data include Janu- 
ary 1959 

s 


Total Zinc Shipments Down in 
January; Prime Western Rises 


Total shipments of zinc in the U'S. in 
January were down about 6,000 tons 
from December, according to American 
Zinc Institute data. Shipments of Prime 
Western zinc improved and rose from 
31,520 tons in December to 34,656 short 
tons in January. 

Shipments of Special High, though 
down from December, were higher than 
any month of 1958 except the last three, 
and more than 4,000 tons above the 1958 
monthly average. Prime Western ship- 
ments, though up from December, were 
down from six months of 1958 and were 
about 250 tons under the 1958 monthly 
average (unlike Special High, early in 
the year large amounts of PW were 


shipped to the U.S. Government). Ship- 
ments of Intermediate grade zinc were 
down sharply from December. 

Total stocks rose about 5,500 short 
tons; most of the increase was in Prime 
Western. Output of PW zinc rose about 
5,000 tons and output of Intermediate 
dropped about 2,200 tons. Total produc- 
tion rose about 900 tons. 

A summary of the December 1958 and 
January 1959, American Zinc Institute 
statistics in short tons, follows 

Jan 
Stock at beginning 190.237 
Production 76,481 
Production, daily rate 2,433 2,467 
Shipments 
U. S. Industry 70,770 
Export and drawback 171 


Totals 
Stock at end 


70,941 


195,777 


77,010 
190,237 


Shipments by grade follow: 


1958 1958 1959 
Mo. Av Dec Jan 

Special High 24,213 35,015 28,422 

Regular High 5,783 6,296 6,200 

Intermediate 2,206 4,179 1,663 
Prime Western 

etc 34, 31,520 

Totals 77,010 


34,656 
70,941 


Slab zinc production by grades, with 
minor deductions for metallurgical 
losses in upgrading metals, in tons: 

Dec Jan 
Special High 31,449 29,953 
Regular High 4,365 4,156 
Intermediate 4,005 1,785 
Prime Western, etc 35,684 40,587 
Totals 75,503 76,481 


Stocks of slab zinc at the end of 
December and January, by grades, in 
tons: 

Dec Jan 
Special High 52,92 54,452 
Regular High : 7,192 
Intermediate .. 3. 3,996 
Prime Western, etc 130,137 
Totals 195,777 
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1958 Malayan Tin Output 
Lowest in 11 Years 


Kuala Lumpur (McGraw-Hill World 
News): Malaya’s first full year of tin 
output restriction resulted in production 
in 1958 being the lowest for 11 years 

Federation mines, which as recently 
as 1956 had produced a post-war record 
of 62,295 tons of tin-in-concentrates, had 
their output cut last year to 38,458 tons 

This was a slash of 35% from 1957, and 
on Dec. 31 the number of active mines 
operating was down 43% on the year to 
417 

In the 12 months there was a net clos- 
ing of nearly 52% of the dredges, 44% of 
the gravel pumps and 23% of other 
mines. 

At the end of last year 23,153 people 
were employed in tin mines, a drop of 
nearly 37% on the year. 

The December production figures were 
generally a little better 

Output was up by nearly 4% to 2,729 
tons; there was also a rise of nearly one 
per cent in the number employed to 
23,153 and the number of active mines 
increased by 17 to 417. 

But during the month seven dredges 
closed leaving 34 in operation and four 
other mines also closed making the total 
in this category 50 

On the credit side 333 gravel pumps 
were in commission, a rise of 28 

o 


Lipkowitz Named Director of 
Economic Affairs by Reynolds 

Irving Lipkowitz has been named to 
the newly created post of director of 
economic affairs, R. S. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of Reynolds Metals Co 

In announcing the new assignment, 
Reynolds said the director of economic 
affairs, as the company’s principal econ - 
omist, would be responsible for econom- 
ic studies in the areas of competition and 
world trade. “The aluminum industry,” 
he continued, “growing as it is in size 
and importance, must be alert to much 
more than the normal problem of man- 
ufacturing and selling our products. Par- 
ticularly significant are the ever-widen- 
ing and complex patterns of competition 

both within the industry and between 
industries — and the important develop- 
ment of aluminum world trade.” 

Lipkowitz joined Reynolds Metals Co 
in January, 1947 as economic advisor to 
R. S. Reynolds, founder of the aluminum 
firm. Since 1949 he has also served as 
assistant to the president and as director 
of economic research 

Prior to his employment with the com- 
pany, he was a specialist on aluminum 
industry problems with the federal gov- 
ernment; served with the war produc- 
tion board during World War II, and 
with the Department of Justice before 
and after World War II. Before joining 
the Department of Justice, Lipkowitz 
was on the staff of the New York State 
Power Authority. 

Lipkowitz represents the company in 
various metals trade organizations, and 
is a director of The Aluminum Associa- 
tion. He will continue to have his head- 
quarters in the company’s building in 
New York City. 
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Overseas Central 
Enterprise, Inc. 
310 Sansome Street 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Cenan YUkon 2-0565 
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indian Manganese Ore Barter 
Deal Nearing Completion 

New Delhi (McGraw-Hill World 
News): According to US. Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, Henry Kearns, who passed 
through here last week on his way to 
Bangkok, negotiations for the barter of 
Indian manganese ore for U.S. wheat are 
nearing completion and an agreement is 
expected shortly. 

As reported, almost exactly a year ago, 
the negotiations concerned the barter of 
ore for 200,000 tons of U.S. wheat, but 
the snag was the determination of the 
grade ore. At the same time, the US. 
recession began to affect offtake and so 
the talks dragged on right through the 
year. 

Now, however, says Kearns, the man- 
ganese situation looks better. The com- 
plicated barter negotiations are all but 
over, so is the recession, the U.S. steel 
industry is looking up, and so are the 
prospects of Indian ore exports. The 
Ministry of Commerce here shortly is 
expected to release details of the barter 
deal 


Kaiser, Mexican Refractories 
Negotiating Combination 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp 
and Mexico Refractories Co. of Mexico, 
Missouri, have confirmed that they have 
entered into negotiations which may 
lead to a possible merger for the purpose 
of combining their respective refracto- 
ries business. 

Talks are still in progress, company 
spokesmen said, and while no further 
details were released, it was indicated 
that a complete statement may be forth- 
coming in the near future. 

The Kaiser Chemicals Division is a 
major supplier of basic (magnesia) re- 
fractories used by the steel, glass, cement 
and copper industries for high tempera- 
ture applications. Mexico Refractories 
Co., not at present in the basic refrac- 
tories field, is a major supplier to in- 
dustrial users of clay, silica and alumina 
refractories and a wide variety of spe- 
cial refractory products. The product 
lines of the two organizations would sup- 
plement one another. 


Bulgaria Plans Copper Plant 

Vienna (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Bulgaria plans to produce 12,600 metric 
tons of electrolytic copper by 1962, when 
a newly-commissioned plant achieves its 
ultimate output. Aside from the copper, 
the plant will yield copper vitriol (cop- 
per sulphate) and sulphuric acid. Also, 
the plant is expected to produce — as the 
only plant on the Balkan selen gold 
and selen silver. 

The plant is located at the foot of 
Sredna Gore (Mountains), about 125 
kilometers (78 miles) South-East of 
Sofia. The plant will afford Bulgaria a 
very good international position, Rabot- 
nitshesko Delo (a Sofia daily) states, 
especially for the trade among the 
“friendly” countries. 


Miscellaneous Metals 

Wholesale lots, (a) f.o.b. ship. pt.; (b) 
delivered; (c) f.o.b. N.Y.; (d) Dep. on size 
of lot; (m) nom. 


ALUMINUM: ib (b) eff. 8-4-58, ingot: 
: 80% 


ANTIMONY: dom, ib., Feb. 5-Feb. 11 
boxed N.Y. 32. 
bulk (a) 
boxed (a) 

imported 10-ton lots, 9942%, 
99% 

BISMUTH: 

CADMIUM: tb (b) Feb. 5-Feb 

CALCIUM: ib, ton lots, slabs, etc. 

CHROMIUM: (b) lb of material, 

exo. 98.5%, .05%C, (d)$1.15-1.19 
Elec. 99.8% (d)$1.15-1.19 
Vacuum melting 
COBALT: ib, (c), eff. 2-1-59 

500 Ib lots Senudeneds ; .$1.75 
100 Ib ie . $1.77 
less than 100 Ib ‘ $1.82 
fines : $1.75 

COLUMBIUM: 1b. 992%, (4) 

roundels 
electrode segments 
rough ingots - 

GALLIUM: gr, 1000-gr lots 

less than 1000-gr lots 

GERMANIUM: gr 

1000-gr lots, Ist red 
intrinsic 


$55-70 
$60-75 
. -$65-80 


40c (b) &4349c (a) 
4414c (b) &4814c (a) 
10,000-gr lots, Ist red 37c (a) &38c (b) 
intrinsic 39c (a) &40.2c (b) 
INDIUM: tr oz, 99.9%, small lots ....$2.25 
over 5,000 oz $1 25- 2.25 
IRIDIUM: tr oz .. 
LITHIUM: Ib 99.5% 
MAGNESIUM: ib (a) 10,000 Ib lots, 
pig ingot 99.8% 35 44c-36.65c 
notched ingot . 
MANGANESE: ib (b) 9546%., 
bulk 


ew 


elec (a) frt. allowed E. of Miss., 99.9%. .34c 
ton lots eff. 4-1-57 36c 
prem for hydrogen removed 
MOLYBDENUM: (a) eff. 8-56 
powder, carbon red 
NICKEL: Ib (a) duty included ..... 
eff. 12-6-56 
dealers 
powder (b) U. s. 
sinter (nickel content) point of entry, 
eff. 7-14-58 
OSMIUM: oz (n) 
PALLADIUM: tr oz eff. 7-23-58 .... 
PLATINUM: tr oz 
average 
QUICKSILVER: flask, N y. 
RADIUM: mg, Ra content 
RHODIUM: tr oz 
RUTHENIUM: tr oz 
SELENIUM: ib, 2-19-58, comm. grade 44 
high purity $9.5 
SILICON: ib (a) eff. 10-1-58 
98% max .51-1.0% Fe, crushed 
lump 
Hyper-pure: 


solar cell (4-1-57) 
SODIUM: Ib, carloads 

less than carloads 
TANTALUM: kilo (2.2 Ib), rod 


THALLIUM: Ib 


TITANIUM: ib (a) A-1 99.3% 
max. 3% Fe 
max. .5%, Fe. eff. 10-1-55 
TUNGSTEN: ib 98.8% 
1000-Ib lots 
Hydrogen red 99.99% 
dep. on Fisher No. eff. 5-26-58 
VANADIUM: ib, 90% V 100 Ib lots . .$3.65 


ZIRCONIUM: Ib (a) sponge, powder 
platelets: low hafnium $7 
comm 


. -$5-10 
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Metallic Ores 


Tons of 2000 lb or units of 20 Ib, unless 
otherwise stated. Short ton unit=stu; 
long ton unit=Itu. (a) c.if. U. S. ports, 
(b) f.0.b. ship pt., (c) f.0.b. mine or mill 
(g) depending on grade, (i) import duty 
extra, (mn) nominal, (t) term contracts. 


ANTIMONY ORE: stu of Sb 
50-55 $2.25-$2.40 
60°, $2.50-$2.60 
65% lump $3.10-$3.20 


BERYLLIUM ORE: stu Beo, 
10-12° 
Dom. (c) dep. on quan 
Imported (a) 


CHROME ORE: it, dry basis 
subject to penalties if guarantees 
are not met, f.o.b. cars, Atlantic 
ports 
Rhodesian: (t 
48 CrOs, 3 to 1 ratio 
48°, CrvOz, 2.8 to 1 ratio 
48 CreO, no ratio 
South African (Transvaal): 
48 CrO;z, no ratio 
44 CreOs, no ratio 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1) 
48°, CrvOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates (n)$44.25-$46 
46°, Cr.QOx, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates (n)$42-$43.50 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) 
48 Cr-O 


$46-$48 
(n)$28-$32 


n) $40-$42 
(n) $37-$39 
(n) $28-$30 


$30-$32 
$19-$20 


3 to 1 ratio in 


COBALT ORE: |b Co, free market 
10 
il 


12 


COLUMBITE ORE: !b pentox- 
ide, 65% CbeO, and Ta»O 
Ratio 10:1 $1.10-$1.15 
Ratio 814:1 (n)$ .95-$1.00 


IRON ORE: It, lower lake ports 
Lake Superior ore 1958 
Bessemer 
Mesabi 51'»2 Fe $11 
Old Range $11.85 
Non-Bessemer 
Mesabi 51'2" Fe $11.45 
Old Range $11.70 
Eastern ores, Itu, delivered, foun 
dry and basic, 56-62° 
Swedish (t) (a) 60-68°) stu (g) (n) 
Brazilian (b) 68', gross ton 
premium for low P, 1-1-59 $12 
Smaller sellers $10.50-$11.50 


MANGANESE ORE: Indian, (a) 
(i), Itu, Mn, 46-48 
(see 11-27-58, P. 12) (n $.915-$.965 
max. 2 Fe in) 
dioxide, 84 MnO, It bulk crude 
(a) in 


MOLYBDENUM ORE: |b cont 
Mo.: 95% MoS» (b): (eff. 1.1.58) 
Climax, cost of container extra 
Molybdic trioxide MoO,, bags (b 
cans 


TITANIUM ORE: Ilmenite, gross 
tons TiO», 59's f.o.b. cars, At 
lantic ports 
54 f.o.b. cars 
Rutile, 94 st, for del 


12 mos 


TUNGSTEN ORE: stu WO, 65 
basis foreign ore, nearby arrival 
Wolfram $10.75-$11.25 
Scheelite $10.75-$11.25 
Low moly scheelite, higher 
U.S. scheelite, stu. (c) 
London, Itu, WO: good ore 
Wolfram 


VANADIUM ORE: !b V,0; cont 
(c) 
Domestic 


ZIRCON ORE: (sand) 
Atlantic 
65% ZrO 
Domestic 66 st, (b) 
Jacksonville 
Stark, Fla 


17c-18¢ 


$23-$26 
$21-$21.50 

within 
$95-$100 


$19-(n) $22 


86s-90s 























E.A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FOR 
MINING COMPANIES 














Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 
Yellow Brass 47.40 47.94 47.34 
Best quality brass 48.81 49.35 48.75 
Red brass 80% ..... 50.13 50.67 50.07 
Red brass 85% 51.09 51.63 51.03 
Com’! bronze 90% 52.60 53.14 52.54 
Gilding metal 53.57 54.11 53.51 
Eff. Feb. 3 
COPPER per lb Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 54.13c, rolls 20 in. and under, 
52.16c. Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b 
mills 35.35c eff. Feb. 3, 1959 
LEAD SHEETS — Per lb, full rolled, 140 
sq ft 17%eec 
MONEL METAL — Per lb (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 97c; cold- 
rolled strip, 99c Rods, hot-rolled 80c 
NICKEL — Per lb (base prices) sheets 
cold-rolled, $1.13; rods, hot-rolled, 94c 
NICKEL SILVER — Per lb. sheets, 10% 
62.97c; 18% 67,58c; wire and rods, 10‘ 
65.30c 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per Ib, car- 
load lots, 50-lb bags; 24c f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than carload lots, 26c Eff 
Dec. 6 


COPPER SULPHATE — Per lb, in car- 
load lots, $11.90, per 100 lb, crystals o1 
diamond f.o.b. ref'y, eff. Feb. 3, 1959 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 734% Co, $1.33 per lb east of Missis 
sippi, and $1.36 per lb west of Missis 
sippi. Grade 70% to 71%, $1.29@$1.32 
Quotations are for oxide packed in 350 
lb containers. Eff. Feb. 1, 1959 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white min. 99%, per lb, 5%c, 
in barrels carload lots delivered. F.o.b 
Laredo, Texas, 44%c; on N.Y. docks, 5c 


GERMANIUM OXIDE ~— Per gm, 27%c 








ZINC OXIDES - CADMIUM 


ZIN 


ST. JOSEPH 


The Largest 
Producers of Lead 
in the United States 
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LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVE 


Tel. YUkon 6-7474 


NEW YORK 17 








Horse Head 


ZAMAK 


ZINC ALLOY 











Buy the Original! 
It’s made with 
Horse Head Special Zine 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Established 1848 anst HAD PaQacy 
160 Front St., New York 38, N.Y. © 221 W. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 














FIRE REFINED COPPER 


High Purity Ingots and Ingot Bars 


COPPER 99.93% 


From Morenci come ores unusually free of impurities. Fire 
refining these ores gives the quality product — P.D.M. Fire 
Refined Copper — for use in brass mills and foundries in 
making high grade products. 





PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION jiesenmemees 


300 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 22, N. Y. in Copper 











Purchased Copper Scrap 
Up 5% in November 

Consumption of purchased copper- 
base scrap totaled 98,000 tons in Novem- 
ber compared with 93,100 tons in Octo- 
ber, an increase of 5%, according to the 
US. Bureau of Mines. Increases of 18% 
and 12%, respectively, at brass mills and 
primary producers more than counter- 
balanced a 12% decrease at secondary 
smelters. 

Production of metals from purchased 
copper scrap also rose 5%, and was the 
largest since January 1957. Output of 
brass-mill products rose 18% and pro- 
duction of refined copper by primary 
producers increased 23%. Brass ingot 
production and output of refined copper 
from secondary sources at secondary 
smelters dropped 16% and 28%, respec- 
tively. 

Stocks of scrap at secondary smelters 
rose 7% and at brass mills 14%, but those 
at primary producers dropped 8%. 

. 


Bulgaria Begins Baryte 
Concentrate Production 

Vienna (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Bulgaria’s first factory for the concen- 
tration of baryte has started operation 
last week. The plant, located in Stara 
Zagora has an annual capacity of 7,500 
metric tons. 

The plant has been built close to the 
mining site; it will concentrate baryte 
to a range between 96 and 98%. The 
Soviet Union has equipped the factory, 
and has announced its desire to buy part 
of the production. 

Baryte was concentrated in Bulgaria 
so far at a rate of 150 metric tons per 
annum, manual work yielding little 
quantities at double the production cost 
of the industrially-processed material. 

e 


French Iron Ore Output Up 

Paris (McGraw-Hill World News): 
French iron ore production rose to 
59,455,000 metric tons in 1958, compared 
to 57,776,000 in the preceding year. 

Sales of ore increased slightly last 
year 
in 1957. The French market absorbed 
34,303,000 tons, compared to 34,318,000 
the year before. The Saar took 8,172,000 
tons compared to 8,113,000 in 1957, and 
15,280,000 were exported, against 
14,286,000 in 1957. 

7 


Rood Elevated by Anaconda 

Alfred D. Rood, formerly of The Ana- 
conda Company’s mining department has 
been named assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of Andes Copper Mining Co. and 
Chile Exploration Co. The latter two 
named companies are 99%-owned sub- 
sidiaries of The Anaconda Co. Rood suc- 
ceeds Douglas M. Dunbar, who has re- 
tired. 

A graduate of Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, Rood has been 
associated with the mining operations of 
Anaconda and its affiliates since 1925 at 
properties in Arizona, Montana, and 
Potrerillos, Chile. He has been in the 
New York City headquarters of the 
company since 1957. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 





NEW SUBSIDY PLAN PROPOSED — Mining-State 
Senators on the Interior Committee, headed by Chair- 
man James E. Murray (D.-Mont.), are considering 
dusting off Murray’s old so-called “Sugar Act” approach 
to domestic mine support legislation. 


Like the 10-year-old Sugar Act, up for review this year, 
Murray’s proposal would guarantee domestic producers 
a fixed share of the domestic market, split up the differ- 
ence between domestic production and consumption be- 
tween foreign suppliers on an import quota basis. The 
program would cover a wide range of metals and min- 
erals, including aluminum, fluorspar, iron ore and pe- 
troleum. 


The plan, which has been on Murray’s desk for over two 
years but has never been dropped in the Congressional 
hopper, was brought up again last week at the Denver 
meeting of the Western Mining Conference by Sen. 
Frank E. Moss (D-Nev.). 


Senate Interior Committee staffers are studying the pro- 
posals, but plans for its introduction have not yet been 
firmed up. Senate strategy this year may be to initiate 
any new mining legislation in the House, which soundly 
defeated last year’s mine subsidy bill. 

Hopes for the plan are based on the Administration’s 
approval of import quotas on oil, lead and zinc. But In- 
terior Secretary Fred A. Seaton already has announced 
he plans no new mineral legislation this session, and Ad- 
ministration opposition to a Sugar Act for minerals 
would be powerful. 


NO LEAD-ZINC QUOTA CHANGE — Administration 
trade policymakers are not likely to extend present 
quotas on imports of unmanufactured lead and zinc to 
cover any processed forms 


Lead-Zinec Emergency Committee Chairman Charles E 
Schwab urged such a broadening of present quotas last 
week at the Western Mining Conference in Denver 
Schwab’s proposals were the first official industry re- 
action to reported “evasion” of the quotas by importers 
who allegedly are bringing in increasing quantities of 
semi-finished foreign lead and zinc — sheet, oxides, shot 
and other forms — in order to avoid limits on raw lead 
and zine shipments. These semi-finished forms are being 
reduced to raw state and sold as such, producers charge 


Trade officials in Washington confirm reports that they 
have been asked to “do something” about the alleged 
evasions, but indicate they see no legal means to change 
the existing White House quotas unless domestic pro- 
ducers request a second Tariff Commission escape clause 
action, this one aimed at manufactured products as well 
as unmanufactured metal. Industry spokesmen have 
asked for quicker action on their complaints. 


BARTER DEAL REFLECTS TIN OUTLOOK -— Agricul- 


ture Department’s anticipated barter deal for 5,000 tons 
of Bolivian tin in exchange for domestic crop surpluses 
closely follows Washington’s generally optimistic view 
of future U. S. and world tin markets. 

The deal, which may take several weeks to complete in 
detail, is aimed at giving Bolivia’s tin production a much- 
needed temporary financial shot in the arm, rather than 
at draining off world surplus to prop up the market. 
Bolivia can’t use much of the U.S. surplus crops it will 
get in exchange for its tin, and will sell them to other 
Latin American countries approved by the Agriculture 
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Department's Commodity Credit Corp. for participation 
in a three-way deal. 


The Bolivian tin must be refined to meet U. S. stockpile 
specifications. Negotiations are now underway to handle 
the processing through private commercial channels, 
either at Wah Chang’s Texas City Smelter or by a Euro- 
pean (probably British) firm. 


Washington's interest in keeping Bolivian tin production 
going is based not only on the over-all policy of in- 
creasing Latin American economic aid, but on the belief 
that U. S. and world markets for tin will steadily pick 
up. Government tin experts are hopeful the International 
Tin Council can keep quarterly production quotas of 
20,000 tons in effect. If this is done, they point to steady 
tin prices as a good indication demand is rising to a rate 
which eventually will absorb current surpluses, and 
even allow the Council to sell, rather than buy, buffer 
stocks which virtually bankrupted it last year. 


Tin experts place much more store by market outlook 
than by the recent Russian agreement to limit its export 
shipment to 13,500 tons per year. They point out that 
this figure is roughly equivalent to the import controls 
free world countries had placed on Soviet shipments 
before Moscow agreed to control its exports 


In line with hopes of steady tin market improvement, 
U. S. officials meanwhile see no pressing need to accept 
the Tin Council’s invitation to join. Washington tradi- 
tionally has followed a hands-off policy on the ITC 


GOLD PRICE CHANGE UNLIKELY — The Administra- 


tion is ready to fight any Congressional drive for raising 
the price of gold, should one develop on Capitol Hil! 


U. S. Officials doubt that legislation introduced recently 
by Sen. James Murray (D-Mont.) and several co-spon- 
sors reflects a big push on gold prices. For one thing, it 
applies only to domestic gold, which the Treasury is re- 
quired by law to purchase. It would not directly affect 
the much larger purchases or sales of foreign gold for 
purposes of international finance and balance of pay- 
ments transactions 


But, money managers think any boost in even domestic 
gold prices would create serious psychological reactions 

mostly inflationary — both in the domestic economy 
and in international financial circles, In fact, economists 
fear the public reaction much more than any actual 
effect the price hike might have on the economy here o1 
overseas. The effects predicted by both proponents and 
opponents of such a move are probably exaggerated, say 
financial experts 


The real key to the Administration attitude is the fact 
that Treasury put out a special press release as soon as 
Murray announced he would introduce his bill — re- 
iterating Treasury Secretary Robert Anderson's support 
for the present gold price of $35 per oz. At International 
Monetary Fund and Bank’s annual meeting in New 
Delhi last fall. Treasury put out the release because of 
money scare stories that began appearing in the foreign 
financial press as soon as Murray announced his bill 
doubling the price of domestic gold 


Administration financial officials admit small domestic 
gold mines are in a rising cost squeeze. But they say a 
price hike would help large producers rather than smal 
mines, aside from the obvious disadvantages of risking 
economic disruptions. 
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Old Polish Copper Deposits 
Should Last 50 More Years 

Vienna (McGraw-Hill World News): 
W. Czachorski, deputy minister of heavy 
industry, writes in Trybuna Ludu about 
the present position in the Polish copper 
industry and its future prospects. 

He estimates that the resources of the 
old copper deposits will last another 40- 
50 years, with yearly output of about 
2.5-million tons of ore. No further in- 
crease in production in this area is ad- 
visable because of the poor copper con- 
tent of the ore. 

The mines of the “old” basin are ex- 
pected to reach their full output capac- 
ity by 1965. At that time they will pro- 
duce about 12,000 to 13,000 tons of cop- 
per in concentrates, that is, twice as 
much as the present production. The 
share of the old mines in meeting the 
total, ever increasing demand for cop- 
per, in spite of the doubled output, will 
still be very modest and it will increase 
only from 11 to 14% in the years 1959- 
1965. 

The largest part of the demand for 
copper will still be met by processing 
scrap metal and from imports, the value 
of which can be estimated at $30-million 
in 1965 and $50-million in 1975 


Italian Aluminum Imports Fall 


Milan (McGraw-Hill World News): 
For the first 10 months of 1958 Italian 
aluminum imports were 6,270 tons com- 
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pared to 17,606 tons for the same period 
of 1957. 

Aluminum exports for the same period, 
on the other hand, jumped from 2,867 
tons in 1957 to 9,587 tons in 1958. 

One of the reasons given for the in- 
version is Italy’s increased aluminum 
production from 16,746 tons for the first 
eight months of 1957 to 18,134 tons for 
the same period of 1958. In 1957, Italian 
aluminum production had registered 
little change with respect to 1956. 


Ferroalloys 


(b) delivered; 
shipping point; 


FERROCHROMIUM: Ib con- 
tained Cr; (a) (b) (c) cont. US 

High carbon (4-9% C, 65-70% Cr) 
Cr) pbceantenn : 

Low carbon (0.10% C, 67-72% Cr) 
eff. Oct. 1, 1957.. ‘ 

Special (0.01% C, 63-66% Cr) eff 
Oct. 1, 1957 


FERROCOLUMBIUM: Ib con- 
tained Cb; ton lots, lump (2 in) 
packed; (b) cont. U.S.— (50-60% 
Cb, max 0.40% C, max 8% Si) 


FERROMANGANESE: ib 
(a). (ce), (ad) (74-76% Mn) 
Standard, eff. Sept. 19, 1957 
Medium Carbon- Ib contained Mn; 
(a), (ce), fob. US. — (80-85% 
Mn, 144-14¢% C) . 
Low carbon-basis as for Med. Car- 
bon- (85-90% Mn, Max, 0.07% C) 


FERROMOLYBDENUM: |b Mo; 
lots 5000 Ib or more, (d) (58-64% 
Mo) powdered, packed 
Other sizes, packed 

Calcium Molybdate (CaO MoO3) 
lump, packed sacaeee ; 


(a) carload lots; 
bulk; (d) f.o.b 


(c) lump, 
(n) nominal 


FERROPHOSPHORUS: per 
gross ton; (a), (c), (max 6 in.); 
(d) (equivalent to Tenn.) 
(23-26% P) s 
plus $4 per 1% above or below 

24% 


FERROSILICON: 1b contained 
Si; (a). (ce), (d) (50% Si) . 


FERROTITANIUM: low carbon 
lb contained Ti; ton or more 
lots, lump ('9 in.) packed, 
f.o.b. dest. NE US. — (40% Ti, 
max 0.10% C) ...... sees 
(25% Ti, max 0.10% C) 
Medium Carbon — net ton; 
lump, packed; f.o.b. dest. NE 
US (17 to 21% Ti, 3-5% C) 
High carbon basis as for Med 
carbon (15 to 19% Ti, 6 to 8% C)..$240-5 


FERROTUNGSTEN: |b contain- 
ed W; lots of 5,000 lb or more 
lump (44 in.), packed; f.o.b. dest 
cont. U.S 70-80% W) (n) 


FERROVANADIUM: Ib V; (a), 
var. sizes, packed; f.o.b. U.S. - 
(50-55% V) 
open hearth 
crucible 
high speed 


SILICOMANGANESE: Ib: 
(c), (d) 
(1.5% C max 18-20%) Si .. 
(2% C max 15-1744% Si) 
C max 12-1414% Si) 


(a), 


SPIEGELEISEN: per gross ton; 
(a), (ce) f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa 
3% max Si, 16-19% Mn 
3% max Si, 19-21% Mn... 

3% max Si, 21-23% Mn .... 

Eff. on orders of Jan. 7, 1957 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 


Daily Prices of Metals 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC —— FAD ZINC (b)———> ALUMINUM TIN 
Domestic Export New York St. Louis Delivered East Primary Pig 99.5% Straits 
Feb. Refinery Refinery (a) St. Louis US. dest. Export New York 


5 29.600 28.325 12.000 11.800 12.000 11.500 24.700 22.500 102.000 
6 29.600 29.300 12.000 11.800 12.000 11.500 24.700 22,500 102.000 
9 29.600 28.325 12.000 11.800 12.000 11.500 24.700 22.500 102.250 
10 29.600 28.150 12.000 11,800 12.000 11.500 24.700 22,500 102.125 
ll 29.600 28.225 11.500 11.300 12.000 11.500 24.700 22,500 102.000 
Averages 29.600 28.265 11.900 11.700 12.000 11.500 24.700 22,500 102.075 
Europe, c.i.f. 29.210 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 
Feb. 29.495 28.620 12.000 11.800 12.000 11.500 24.700 22,500 101.500 


2-6 (a) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 

The above quotations are our appraisal of the refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s Special High Grade premium or differential is 1.25c¢ 
major United States markets, based on sales report- transactions, eff. Jan. 2, 1957, we deduct 0.125¢ per Ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent for lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery LEAD quotations are for the common grade, and 
payments received by producers for the product quotation are based on sales of domestically refined metal sold 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or COPPER quotations are for ordinary forms of to domestic consumers. The differential on sales in 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries be for California 20 points under New York; for New 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; aluminum ginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25¢ England add 7% points to the New York basis 
weighted average prices are based on estimated per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up, Corroding grade commands a premium over com 
sales and announced prices; tin quotations are for depending on weight and dimensions; billets 1.725c mon lead of 10 points 
prompt delivery only and up, depending on dimensions and quality, Dis- ALUMINUM quotations refer to primary ple 

COPPER prices, domestic, in the trade are quoted count on cathodes 0.125c to 0.15c per pound 99.5 in cents per pound. The U.S. price is freight 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consumer's ZINC quotations refiect sales of the Prime West allowed to buyers’ plant; it includes sales by Cana 
plants. Delivery costs vary with the destination ern grade as well as sales of other grades when sold dian producers. It is a delivered price but the buyer 
The above prices are net prices at the refineries on a Prime Western basis. (b) Zine premiums .. . may arrange shipment and receive the standard 
the average shipment cost is deducted in order to obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East freight allowance. The export price is the price at 
arrive at a refinery price. Beginning Jan. 2, 1957 St. Louls market on the following grades, in cents which U.S. primary producers sell c.if. (delivered) 
the average differential between delivered and f.o.b per pound: Selected 0.10c; Grass Special 0.25c; foreign ports. The quotations are weighted aver 
prices is taken as 0.400c per Ib intermediate 0.5c. High Grade xinc sold on con ages with the weights determined by the relative 

R quotations, foreign or export, reflect tract, delivered to the consumers’ plants, com- capacity of the producers. Ingot sales reduced to the 

prices obtaining in the open market and ere based mands a premium of lic per ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958 pig price are included in determining the price. The 
on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b over the East St. Louis basis for Prime Western premium on standard ingots is 2.lc per ib 











Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetica! averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange Aluminum Alleys 


Secondary 
The daily silver quotation reported by Hand F b 5-11 
Silver Sterling London —-—_h &- T,- ia te te ofe cent per eb. = 


y 
ttl t f el in : 
London Exchange Gold (a) Yerbearing materials submitte ‘ _ _ —> 
se noe ; 771% 7 ~ t is determined on INO. is 4 <4.00€ 
76.625d 281.0312 249s. 654d bar 3 ver 099 fine a made to Ham No. 43 26 °4.56c 
=e 298 ‘ 2 3 or nearby delivery at New Yor Souder s . ¢ ose 
76.625d 281.0000 249s. 534d pliers in quantities sufficient to meet daily ve. No. 360 No Quote 
76.875d 280.9375 249s. 7d quirements, and it is usuaily ome quarter cent ~ . 
py an ae . . , _ below the price at which such offers are made. No. 380 
10 : 76.875d 280.8125 249s. Ted ‘ The Treasury’ s purchase wrice ot pewty o mined 1% Zn 
=e OFe . oc ‘ omestic silver w t oc 
11 90.37: 76.875d 280.8125 249s. 834d eg oy Ray Ty et hg FO 2%; 2 ~ 
- an amendment to the Silver Purchase Act of July «© £n od 
Av. 90.375 280.919 — 6, 1939 3% Zn 1215 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. en a aa are & pense per Wey The secondary aluminum alloy 








20 7 


f London gold quotations are ce. prices are weighted average 

ty b. oo a . (a) Open basis 1000 Ane q per wey ounce prices calculated from reporte by 

2-6 90.375 280.994 Market Sterling, in cents, noon buying rate for cable secondary aluminum producers 
transfers as certified by the Federal Reserve Bank of the prices and quantities of 
of New York, for customs purposes their sales 





London Metal Exchange 
COPPER —_——LEAD—— - ZINC 


Current Current 
Month Month 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 





5 1 , 70% 70% 7 71% 2! 
6 4 My 70% 70% 7 71° 72% 2 
9 " Ly 70% 70% , 7 38 
10 2 69% 70 70° 70% 723 
ll 1 1 4 ‘ 69%. 69% 70% 70% Ve 34 769 
Prices are tor the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis electrolytic and fire refined wire bars, lead 99.97 
zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75%. Correction: Feb. 3 copper 3-mon. asked was 233°, ’ 


4 
4 
4 
. 





THIS WEEK'S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Preceding Month Year Net Change 
Week Week Ago Ago Year Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) . (d) 83.5 (a) 808 78.0 53.4 301 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons. (d) 2,363 (a) 2,288 2,111 1,445 +-918 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) ..  (d)13,151 . 13,394 12,364 12,238 +913 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.)..... 151,543 152,257 165,011 135,283 + 16,260 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) $59,866 $58,005 $49,235 47,510 +$12,356 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e)... 143 Jan we 2808S 142 133 +10 
E&M/J Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 183.46 Jan. 183.95 170.68 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) ...... (d)119.5 Jan. ae 119.2 118.7 +8 
(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) eum Eng. News-Record. (a) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 
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Marked Drop in October 
Imports of Chrome Ore 

Total domestic consumption of chro- 
mite in November dropped 3% compared 
with October, according to the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. Consumption for metal- 
lurgical use (in producing chromium fer- 
roalloys and chromium metal) showed 
a gain of 3%, refractory use dropped 
17%, and consumption for chemical pur- 
poses was at about the same rate as in 
October 

In producing 33,930 (preliminary) 
short tons of chromium ferroalloys and 
metal, a total of 74,441 tons of chromite 
(averaging 46.8% CreOs) was consumed; 
in addition about 800 tons was added 
directly to steel. Of the total of 74,441 
tons, 57,508 (48% CroO.) tons was metal- 
lurgical grade chromite, 14,609 (43.5% 
CreO,) tons chemical grade, and 2,324 
(35% CreOs) tons refractory grade ore 
Fifty-six percent of the metallurgical 
grade ore had a Cr/Fe ratio of at least 
3:1, and 44% less than 3:1 but at least 
2:1 Cr/Fe ratio 

Statistics of chromite (chrome ores) 
in 1954-57, and 11 months of 1958, in 
short tons 

Dom. output 
(shipments) 

1954 163,365 
1955 153,253 
1956 207 662 
1957 166,157 
1958 

9 mon 112,446 1,075,358 

Oct 11,967 59,984 

Nov 9,841 (a) 
134,254 (a) 
(a) Unavailable 


Imports Consumption 
1,471,037 913,973 
1,833,999 1,583,983 
2,175,056 1,846,600 
2,281,591 1,760,469 


792,955 
120,975 
117,723 
1,031,653 





ll mon 


In producing refractory products a 
total of 28,806 (34.9% CreOs) tons of 
chromite was consumed, and approx- 
imately 500 tons more was used in re- 
pairing furnaces. In producing 9,771 tons 
of chemicals a total of 13,176 (45.9% 
Cr.Os) tons was used. 

Stocks of chromium ferroalloys and 
chromium metal at producers’ plants 
totaled 60,736 tons at the end of Novem- 
ber, and stocks of chemicals totaled 
10,515 tons, sodium bichromate equiva- 
lent 

Domestic production (shipments) of 
chrome concentrates in November to- 
taled 9,841 dry short tons (38.5% CreOs), 
all from the state of Montana. 

October imports of chromite into the 
United States totaled 59,984 short tons, 
a drop of 44% from the previous month. 
The Union of South Africa supplied 37% 
of the total imports, Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, 28%, the Philip- 
pines, 18%, Turkey, 10% and India 
shipped 7%. 

e 


New Lead Applications 
Cited by Ziegfeld 


Citing the use of lead telluride as a 
semiconductor in the new 5-lb generator 
developed for AEC and given wide pub- 
licity in the last few weeks as an exam- 
ple of many highly modern applications 
of lead, Robert L. Ziegfeld, secretary, 
Lead Industries Association, New York, 
forecast an interesting future for this 
metal. 

Speaking before the National Western 


10 


Minerals Conference of the Colorado 
Mining Association at Denver, he saw 
applications of lead already being found 
in such new growth industries as atom- 
ics, electronics and thermoelectrics, as 
well as in more established industries. 

Greatly expanded cooperative scien- 
tific research programs to develop new 
uses and expand older ones are already 
in progress through the Lead Industries 
Association with the financial support of 
lead producers in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Great Britain, South 
America, Australia and Africa. “More 
than four times as much will be spent 
for cooperative research on lead this 
year as last,” Ziegfeld said 

He stated that research projects are 
already under way or are expected to be 
soon in such widely divergent fields as 
electrical cable sheathing, alloys, organo 
lead compounds, heat emissivity of lead 
compounds, ceramics, vibration and 
sound attenuating properties of lead, 
paint formulation and many others 

He added that this impressive re- 
search program is being backed by sub- 
stantial expansion in technical service 
provided by the Association, as well as 
advertising and other forms of technical 
promotion and education. 

* 


Austrian Works Produced 
11,000 Tons of Zinc in 1958 
Vienna (McGraw-Hill World News) 
The largest producer of Austrian zinc 
and lead, state-owned Bleiberger Berg- 
werks Union of Gailitz, Carinthia prov- 
ince, reported an 11,000 metric tons out- 
put of electrolytic zinc, and of about 
10,500 metric tons of lead concentrate 
Only part of this output was available 
to Austria; about one-third of each 
metal was re-exported to the Italian 
concerns that send lead and zinc ore to 
Gailitz. Imports were thus necessary. 
The Austrian 1958 zinc requirements 
amounted to about 11,000 metric tons. 
The amount of zinc available to Austria, 
however, amounted to 7,000 metric tons, 


of which 5,600 metric tons stemmed from 
domestic ores, the rest from ore given by 
Italy in return for the processing of the 
re-exported material. The 4,000 metric 
tons imported came from Yugoslavia, 
Belgium and West Germany. 

Gailitz lead output in 1958 is estimated 
at 10,500 metric tons 


Non-Metallic Minerals 
Prices received vary and depend upon 
the characteristics of the commodity. 
Hence quotations can serve only as a 
general guide to the prices obtained by 
producers and dealers for their product. 
St short ton; It long ton, (a) c.if 
U.S. ports, (b) f.o.b. shipping point (c) 
f.o.b. mine or mill, (d) carlcad lots, (e) 
depending on grade, (n) nominal 


ASBESTOS: st. (c), Quebec 
Canadian funds, eff. Oct. 1, 1957 
Crude No. 1 $1400—$1810 
Crude No. 2 $750—$1155 
Spinning fibers: 3-F $590—$600 

3-K $500—$505 
3-R $425—$430 
3-T $400—$405 
3-Z $370—$375 
Shingle stock: 4-K $180—$220 
Paper stock $120—$145 
Waste $75—$86 
Shorts $40—$75 

Per st, f.o.b. Vancouver, B.C 
Canadian funds, eff. Oct. 1, 1957 
Crude No. 1 ° , ; $1,522 
AAA bé4caue tens ue 
AA ' . $682 
A $494 
AC sdeansess $325 
AK ‘ ‘ saanceee 

F.o.b. Morrisville, Vt., st, U.S. funds 
Spinning fiber 
Shingle fiber $181—$200 
Paper fiber $120—$152 
Waste, stucco or plaster $86 
Refuse or shorts $41—$75 


BARYTES: — f.0.b. cars 
Georgia: barytes ore, crude 
jig and lump, per st $18 
beneficiated, per st. in bulk : . $21 
in bags : : $23.50—$25 
Missouri: st, water ground 
and floated, bleached, (d), (c) 
Crude ore, minimum 94% 
BaSO,, less than 1% Fe 


$370—$428 


$45—$49 


$16—$18 
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Monthly averages. E&MJ weighted averages are computed from actual reports of sales 
to E&MJ—normally 140,000 to 175,000 tons per month. LME prices are the average of 
the mean of the bid and asked; they refer to long tons. The two scales are equal at an 
exchange rate of $2.80 per £. £320 is 40c a lb, etc. Data through January 1959. 
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Crude oil weil drilling min. 4.3 
specific gravity, bulk, st 
Some restricted sales 
Ground, oil well grade 
Imported, crude oil well drilling, 
minimum 4.25 specific gravity, 
bulk, st c.i.f. Gulf ports 
Canada: crude, in bulk, (b), 
ground, in bags, st 


BAUXITE: ~— pr It. U.S., (b), ore, 
chem., crushed and dried, 55 to 58% 
AlsOs, 1.5 to 2.5% Fee 
Other grades, 56 to 59% Al2Oz3, 
5 to 8% SiOz, (b).. 
Arkansas mines. 
Pulverized and dried, 56 to 59% 
AlsOs; 8 to 12% SiOeg (c) 
Abrasive grade, crushed and 
calcined, 80 to 84% AleOs (c) 
Crude (not dried) 50-52%, (c) .$5.00—$5.50 
Imported calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 86% min. AlyOs 
per it, f.o.b. port Br. Guiana 
Refractory grade (corrected) 
Approx. 58% Al,Os3 and 8% 
silica f.o.b. vessels Brit. Guiana 
per it, (e) $7.15 


BORAX: bulk, (d), st (b), 
technical, 99429% . ..$41 
Dehydrated, min 994% $78.50 
Sodium Borate concentrates, 
46% B2Os eT CC 
Cal. borate, ground paper sacks — 


CORUNDUM: st, crude, c.if 
U.S. ports, (n) 


FELDSPAR: st. (b 
200 mesh 
325 mesh . 
glass, No. 18 grade . 
semi-granular .. 


FLUORSPAR: (price range indicates sellers 
quote different prices) met. grade eff. CaF: 
content, st, (b) Ill. and Ky. 

7216% 05 Jehune 
70% 
60% 
Acid grade concentrates, dry basis, 
eff. 12-1-'56, st, bulk, (d): 
F.o.b. Illinois — ey and 
Colorado 
In bags, extra 
Ceramic grade, eff. 12-1-'56, 
95% CaF» 
93 to 94% CaF», calc ite and 
silica variable, FesOs 0.14%, 
st in bulk, f.o.b. Ill. & Ky 
Some sellers quote 
In 100-lb paper bags, extra 
European fluorspar c.i.f. US 
ports, duty paid, st 
Metallurgical, 721% eff. CaF» 
spot $34 
contracts ; . . .$30—$33 
acid grade, 0.3% moisture max., 
contracts (spot $1 more) ... $50 
Large discount for high moisture 
Mexican fluorspar, f.o.b 
border, met., 7212% effective CaF» 
all rail, duty paid, st 
Brownsville, Tex., barge 


GRAPHITE: per Ib, (d), (b), 
Crystalline flake, natural; 

86 to 88% C, crucible grade 
96% C, special & dry usage .... 
94% C, normal & wire drawing 
98% C. special for brushes, etc 

Madagascar, c.i.f. New York, 
“standard grades 85 to 87% C.” : 10c 
special mesh ..13¢ 
special grade 99% C . . ...40¢ 

Amorphous, natural, for foundry 
facings etc., up to 85% C 9c 

Amorphous graphite, Mexican, 
(b) (Mex) metric ton (e) 


KYANITE: st, (b), Va. and S.C., 
35 mesh, (d), in bulk.... dunce 
in bags .. ~— 
200 mesh, in bags, (a). 

Imported kyanite, 60% grade, 
in bags, c.i.f. Atlantic ports, st 


$20.45 
$26.60 


$100-$120 
, N.Car. bulk 


$12-$18 


MAGNESITE: st, f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Wash. dead burned — in bulk. 
in bags + 
Crude, bulk, (d), st. 

Calcined, pebble .. 
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ground $41.75 


MICA: North Carolina district, clear sheet 
mica, per Ib: 


Punch mica, (e) ‘ 
Stained or electric sheet mica 
10-20% less than clear 
North Carolina, wet ae 
st, (e) 

Dry ground 

Scrap (e) 

Madagascar sheet mica first 

quality high heat, duty paid, N.Y 
Grade 7 (below 1 sq. in) 
Grade 6 (1 to 144) 
Grade 5 (3 to 6). 
Grade 4 (6 to 10) 
Grade 3 (10 to 14) 


MONAZITE: ib. (a) 55% total rare 
earth oxides, including thorium 
Massive 
Sand, 55% 

66% 
68% 


grade 


OCHER: st, (c) Georgia, in 
100-Ib paper bags. . 
Virginia (c) dark yellow, 300 
mesh, 60% ferric oxide, bags.$24.50 — $25.50 


$26.50 


PHOSPHATE: per it, (c): Florida pebble 
77 to 76% cha $7.00 
75 to 74% . $6.00 
72 to 70% 

70 to 68% 
68 to 66% 


POTASH: stu (c) (d) muriate, dom. bulk 
basis 60% KeO 
1958 1959 
Nov.-Dec Jan.-May June 
32¢ Miloc 30c 
Granular: add ‘9c to muriate 
In bags add per st $4.90 
Sulphate of potash, 7-1-" 58 to 
6-30-59 ..... 76c 
In bags add, per st i $4.50 
Imported muriate, E. Coast ports fas 
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Oct. to Jan. 15 S44oc 

Jan. 15 to May 31, ‘59 57c 

Sulphate, Oct. to Jan. 15 86c 

1-15 to 5-31-"59 88c 

Note: del. plants E. Coast, imported is cheaper 
than dom. by 0.4c 


PYRITES: Spanish 48% sulphur (a), (n) 
U.S. and Canadian per It 
delivered 


PUMICE STONE: per Ib f.0.b 
New York or Chicago, in barrels 
powdered 3c—5e 
lump 6c—8c 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS: 
for fusing, all sizes, per st... $100 — $150 
Prisms for piezo-electrical and 
optical use, according to size 
and grade, per Ib 


SILICA: st, air-floated, 
92 — 99'4% through 325 mesh 
in bags $22 — $35 
Glass sand, (c) st, bulk, (e) $1.50 — $5 


SULPHUR: it 
bright 
dark 
f.o.b. vessel, Galveston 
Mexican, (c), dark, for internal 
$22.40 — $31.60 
$22.00 — $24 00 


(n)$9 — $11 


$4.50 — $50 


. (ec) US., eff. 9-18-57: 


use 
export f.o.b. vessel 


TALC: st (d), (c), containers included 
unless otherwise specified 
New Jersey, mineral pulp, 

ground (bags extra) 
Vermont: 100% through 200 
mesh extra white, bulk basis 
991% through 200 mesh, 
medium white 
In paper bags, per st extra 

Virginia: 200 mesh 
325 mesh 
crude 

Georgia: 98% through 200 mesh, 
grey " $10.50 — $11 
white, in paper bags $12.50 — $15 


TRIPOLI: st, paper bags, minimum 
carloads 30 tons f.o.b. Missouri: 
Once ground through 40 mesh, 

rose and cream colored. ; 
Double ground through 110 mesh, 
rose and cream... 
Air-floated through 200 ‘mesh 


VERMICULITE: per st. (c) 
Montana : : 

South African, crude, c iL t. 
Atlantic ports 


$10.50 — $12.50 
$12.50 


$11.50 — $12.50 


$50 00 


$52.00 
$55.00 


— $18.00 
$30 — $32 





Mineral and Ore Markets 


Antimony metal and ore markets have 
changed little. Some factors report that 
imported metal is a little stronger and 
suggest prices are higher than those pub- 
lished. Extensive checking of the market 
discloses some disagreement. Some fac- 
tors indicate they have been receiving 
offers at 24%4c and 24%c per pound duty 
paid, for ten ton lots, for 99.5% ore with 
maximum 0.1% arsenic. Some suggest 
higher prices. Some factors say 25c has 
been paid for small lots. Most reports 
indicate this ore is about 24%c duty paid. 
Antimony with a guarantee of 99.5% is 
often 99.6%. A guarantee of 99.6% usual- 
ly carries a premium of “4c to ec a 
pound. 

Some factors say commercial business 
is not good but that expectations of bar- 
ter have firmed the market slightly. 


Chrome ore business continues scarce. 
Officials of a number of firms indicate 
Turkish 48% 3 to 1 ratio ore can be sold 
f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports for $44 per long 
ton. Some suggest a major seller has of- 
fered at $39 per long ton f.o.b. Turkey. 

The Turkish Chrome Committee a few 
months ago applied for a better dollar- 
Turkish lira exchange rate. The com- 
mittee said the 6.2 lira to one dollar rate 
was insufficient and did not permit them 
to buy necessary materials or meet their 
costs. The committee seeks the 9 lira per 


dollar rate which is now applicable to 
some other materials. 


The easy situation in iron ores late last 
year was reflected in the new prices for 
imported ores. Rio Doce ore, when sold 
in the U.S. through agents is now priced 
at $12 per gross ton, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Direct sales to U.S. firms may not be at 
this price. Rio Doce ore sold in Europe 
is now priced at $11.50 f.o.b. port. 

Smaller sellers of Brazilian iron ore 
are currently pricing their ore at $10.50 
to $11.50 per gross ton. 


Platinum is $51-55 per troy oz, N.Y. For 
the first time in many months the mar- 
ket has shown some firmness. Some feel 
the market is about at bottom, and short 
of metal, are attempting to replenish 
supplies. No real pick-up in consump- 
tion has been indicated. Baker & Co. 
purchased 12,000 oz of surplus Govern- 
ment scrap an additional firming 
factor 


Mercury continues at $218-23 per flask, 
large lots, N.Y., prompt delivery. The 
market here is in balance with limited 
supplies of metal and light to poor de- 
mand, European factors remain out of 
the market and domestic shipments are 
not yet substantial. Market sources con- 
tinue to see increased domestic ship- 
ments coming up shortly. Mexican metal 
has been getting a good play, and asking 
prices there continue firm. 





London Copper Prices 


The following prices in £ sterling per 
long ton c.i.f. European ports are calcu- 
lated by the London Metal Bulletin (see 
M&MM Feb. 13, 1958, p. 3). 

2 239.160 Feb. 5 

Feb. 3 238.478 Feb. 6 
Feb. 4 237.117 

Av 236.343 


233.552 
233.407 


Feb 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Feb. 10, 1959 


(a) Blende 
Prime coarse (60% zinc) 
Flotation, 60% zinc 
(a) Effective Nov. 7, 1958 


Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead 
(a) Effective Jan. 22, 1959 


(a) $141.72 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 


85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 28c; 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 32%c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 35%c; 
Yellow (No. 405) 23c; and upward. 
Manganese bronze (No. 420) 24%c. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 25%4c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 24%4c; light copper, 22c; 
refinery brass, 23c. 


12 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 
23'2@24 
2114@22 
1912@20 
174@18 
164%2@17 
1012@11 
114%@12 
12@12% 
1344@14 
14@14% 
12@12'% 
1244@13 
14@14%4 

9@91p 

9@9'% 


No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 

No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings 
Light brass 

Yellow brass turnings, mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 
Brass pipe, cut 

Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 
Rod ends, brass 

New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed ... 
Aluminum crankcases .... 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 13@13% 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 9@9% 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 6% 
Zinc die cast, mixed 2% 
Zine die cast, new 4 
Old zinc 4 
New zinc clips ............ 54 
Soft or hard lead 8 
Battery plates ... 314 
Babbitt mixed 914@10 
Linotype or stereotype .... 914@10 
Electrotype 8@814 
Solder joints close cut 134%4@14 
Block tin pipe ............ 74@76 
Autobearing babbitt 38@40 
Monel Clips, new 32@34 
Mone! sheet, clean 28 
Nickel, rod ends 52@55 
Nickel, clippings 52@55 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $67.00, basic, $66.00 and 
No. 2 foundry $66.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $80.00; Bars 
per 100 lb, $5.675; plates and structural 
shapes, $5.30@$5.50. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh, No. 1 heavy $42-43, 
No. 2 heavy $35-36. Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $39-40, No. 2 heavy $25-$26. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$15.25; foundry, $18.25 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK—Per ton f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded Balt. 
$109, Calif. $119, burned, $103. 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M: 

Super Duty na , $185 
High Duty ... $140 
Low Duty . $103 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $140; chemically 
bonded, $119. 


SILICA BRICK—Per M, Pennsylvania, 
$163; Alabama, $158; Illinois, $168. 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb or more. 

Piston alloy D132 24-25c. No. 12 alloy 
21%4-22c. No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 
2414-25c. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 23-23%4c; 
No. 2, 21-21%c; No. 3, 20-20%c; No. 4, 
1744-18%4c. 

rs 


A Custom Smelter Copper Price 
Feb. 5-11 


The following prices are computed by 
E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets from 
data on flat price and average price sales 
reported by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. They refer to electrolytic 
copper in standard shapes. 


Delivered consumers’ plants ... .29.750c 
F.O.B. refinery 29.350c 


They are for sales in the U. S. market 
and are adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth cent. A one-quarter cent deduc- 
tion for selling commission has been 
made. 

* 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Feb. 7, 1959, 
was 8.68c (U.S.) per lb. f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 
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